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Memorabilia. 


JITH the number for March, 1929, Anti- 
quity enters upon its third year, and 

we congratulate its Editor and its supporters 
upon being able to declare that thus far its 
circulation has never stopped increasing. 
Pre-historic Art is well represented in this 
number, which starts out with Count 
Bégouen’s weighty article in favour of its 
magic origin and significance. A formid- 
able obstacle to the rival idea that the cave- 
paintings were the mere amusement of primi- 
tive man is the fact that so many of them 
are placed not only far from human habita- 
tion but also in places most difficult of access, 
where they must have cost infinite labour and 
discomfort to produce and must have re- 


mained—and assuredly were intended to re-| 
main—for the most part unseen, mysteriously | 


hidden. Other arguments are drawn from 
detail of the paintings and sculpture and yet 
other from comparison with the customs and 
beliefs of surviving primitive races, which 
may be taken as the nearest existing ap- 
proximation to the people of the cave. The 
writer quotes for this the action of a pygmy 
huntsman of Central Africa described by 
Frobenius in one of his later books. This 
man would never go out hunting without 
having first performed certain secret cere- 
monies. Frobenius contrived to spy these 
out, and saw the pygmy at dawn go to a hill- 
top, and draw on the ground the picture of 
an antelope, and then, on the appearance 
of the first ray of the sun, take aim at the 
picture and pierce the neck with an arrow. 
After that they could hunt, and an antelope 
was shot in the neck in accordance with the 
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charm. The pygmy collected some of its 
blood and hair, and took them to the image 
on the hill-top, where he drew out his arrow, 
poured some drops of blood into the hole it 


| had made, and placed some of the hair about 


it—a ceremony, it appears, of reconciliation. 

Another article on the art of pre-historic 
times is M. Henri Martin’s interesting dis- 
cussion of the Solutrean Sculptures of Le 
Roc. M. Martin at the end of this tells us 
that, differing from the orthodox view, he is 
inclined to regard the Solutrean period not 
as a true epoch, but as a phase, induced by 
the influence of Mongolian invaders. Mr. 
D. Talbot Rice, writing about Nicaea, gives 
photographs of the Church of the Assump- 
tion as it once was, and as it now is—a heap 
of ruins. It survived the earthquakes and 
sieges and other vicissitudes of ten hundred 
years, enshrining mosaics beside which, as 
Mr. Rice reminds us, those of Rome, and 
even those of Ravenna, seem but minor work, 
and in 1922—one of the atrocities of the up- 
heaval of that year—it was wilfully de- 
stroyed by dynamite. Other papers are 
‘“ Old England,’’ Brentford’ by Mr. R. E. 
M. Wheeler; ‘The Origin of the Kelts’ by 
Mr. Georg Kraft; ‘ Durrington Walls,’ by 
the Editor, Mr. O. G. S. Crawford; ‘ The 
Earliest Christian Churches in England,’ by 
Mr. C. R. Peers and ‘Stonehenge’ by Mr. 
R. 8. Newall. 


HE Angel Inn, Andover, has been dis- 
covered to have close connection with the 
poet Pope. Pope’s father, a post-humous 
child, was baptized in the parish church at 
Andover, and examination of Andover re- 
cords shows that he and his mother must 
then have been living with his father’s 
people, and that Richard Pope, the grand- 
father of the child in question and great- 
grandfather of the poet, had been innholder 
of the Angel Inn. This by the inventory of 
tichard Pope’s goods at his decease (1633) 
is shown to have been a large house of 
twenty-six living rooms each bearing a dis- 
tinguishing name. It had been built, on the 
site of an inn burnt down, in 1445, and we 
are told that the greater part of it, behind 
modernized frontage, stands as it did in the 
fifteenth century. We take this from an 


article by Mrs. Grace Hart in the current 
Genealogist’s Magazine, 

[* Scottish Notes and Queries for March 
~ there is a quotation from the Aberdeen 
Journal of Feb. 3, 1802, recounting the ex- 
perience of a medical student of Edinburgh 
| who, crossing the Ochill mountains between 
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Kinross and Dunning, was caught in a fog | 


and fell into a deep wreath of snow. Unable 
to extricate himself he made a sort of hut 
in the snow and there remained fifteen or 
sixteen hours. At last he remembered that 
he had some camphor and some manna in his 
bundle, and by taking these from time to 
time kept himself going. The camphor made 
him glowing hot. What is meant by 
‘“manna,’’ and for what reason would a man 
be provided with it going to visit hts friends ? 
The young man eventually got out of the 
snow-wreath and arrived at his destination. 

The number contains also a description of 
the ‘‘ maiden’? the machine used for de- 
capitation in Scotland for about a hundred 
and twenty years, from towards the end of 
the sixteenth century. Its introduction was 
probably the outcome of humane dismay at 
the bungling work of the executioner with the 
axe. The instrument was a great ungainly 
piece of timber work, in which the axe, a 
deep blade heavily weighted with lead, was 
released for its deadly purpose from a height 
of six feet. Mr. David Grewar, the writer of 
the article, reminds us that a machine 
exactly like the ‘‘ maiden’’ was in use, and 
from a very early time, at Halifax. The 
last sufferer of note by the Scottish instru- 
ment was that Earl of Argyll in 1685, who 
embraced it saying it was the sweetest 
maiden he had ever kissed. 

JE have received from the Hon. Secretary 

and General Editor of the Oxfordshire 

Record Society some particulars of the 
Society’s progress and of the works they have 
in preparation. The object of the Society is 
to print records and documents relating to 
the history of the County—material of which 
there is no lack. So far they have produced 
ten volumes, some of which, the editions 
being limited, are already growing scarce. 
We are told that in the rise of membership 
which has recently been rapid, American 
Universities show conspicuously. The sub- 
scription is 10s. 6d. which entitles members 
to one volume annually. Half a dozen 
volumes are in preparation, including an 
edition by Mr. T. R. Gambier-Parry of the 
‘Customs of Wychwood.’ 


Two Hundred Years Ago. 


From the Universal Spectator, and Weekly 
Journal, Saturday, March 15, 1729. 
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I. Advice from a MOTHER to her SON 
and DAUGHTER. Written originally in 
French by the Marchionefs de LAMBERT, 
and lately publifh’d, with great Approbation, 
both at Paris and in Holland. Dedicated to 
the Right Honourable the Countefs of Gains- 
borough. 


II. The young Gentleman. NEW YEAR’s 
GIFT; Or, Advice to a NEPHEW under the 
following Heads, wiz. Religion, Civil 
Government, Bodily Health, School Learning, 
Profeffion, Husband, Father, Mafter, &. 
Concluding with fome Mavrims of general Ute 
in the Conduct of his Life. 


Ill. A Companion for the Sincere 
Penitent; Or, a Treatife on the Compunction 
of the HEART. In two Books. Faithfully 
tranflated from the Greek of St. CHRYSOS- 
TOM. To which are added fuitable De- 
votions adapted to the feveral Chapters 
(particularly two remarkable Prayers, one 
compos’d by St. Bafil, the other by the Lord 
Chancellor Bacon.) With a Preface, con- 
taining a hrief Account of the Life of that 
eminent Father of the Church. By the 
Reverend Vir. Meneer. 


To SMELL to &e. 


The moft Noble Volatile Suretiinc Borrre 
in the World, which fmelled to, momentarily 
fetches the moft difmal fainting or fwooning 
Fits, and, in a Moment, removes Flufhing, 
Vapours, Dullnefs, Head-ach, Megrims, Xe. 
It takes off all heavy Sleepinefs, retards 
Swooning, keeps up the Spirits to a Miracle, 
and, by its Ufe, admits of no Faintings but 
invigorates and enlivens the whole Man, re- 
creates and makes chearful, altho’ never fo 
fad, and, in a Moment, raifes all the fenfi- 
tive Faculties. 

It is alfo to be taken inwardly by Drops, 
which effectually takes off and eradicates the 
very Caufe, for it potently relieves, comforts 
and ftrengthens the Brain, creates a Stomach 
and corroborates it, removes Sicknefs from it, 
helps Digeftion, cleanfes the Blood; and, in 
a Word, is the greateft Cephalick, Stomach- 
ick, Hepatick, and powerful Aromatick 
poffible; therefore is extream neceffary for 
all Gentlemen, Ladies, &e., always to be 
carried in their Pockets. Sold now only at 
Mr. MARKHAM’s Toyfhop, at the Seven 


| Stars under St. Dunftan’s Church in Fleet- 
| Street, and at Mr. KING’s Picture-Shop in 


the Poultry, at 2s. 6d. each. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


ANDREW DUCROW. 


(TUDENTS of circus history may like to 
have printed the inscription on the 
curious, Egyptian-looking tomb of Andrew 
Ducrow (1793-1842), the famous circus man- 
ager, in Kensal Green, It stands in the 
central avenue, not far from the chapel, and 


almost opposite it in a side walk are the 
graves of the circus families of Cooke and 
Ginnett, who have become related by mar- 
riage. I may note that Wallett, the 


‘““Queen’s Jester ’’ (died 1894), in his curi- 
ous autobiography, calls Ducrow “the 
‘ ” 

Shakespeare of the sawdust. 

The Ducrow tomb is a walled-in vault, 
surmounted by two horses’ heads, and above 
the door there are a winged horse and the 
words: ‘‘The family tomb of Andrew 
Ducrow, erected anno domini, 1837.’’ The 
inscriptions are on two sides of the vault. 
That one on the north side reads: 

Within this tomb, erected by the 
reception of its mortal remains, are deposited 
those of Andrew Ducrow, many years lessee of 
the Royal Amphitheatre, London, whose death 
deprived the Arts and Sciences of an eminent 
professor and liberal patron, his family of an 
affectionate hushand and father, and the world 
of an upright man. He was born in London 
10th Oct., 1793, and died 27th Jan., 1842: and 
to commemorate such virtues his afflicted 
widow has erected this tribute. 

Also of Andrew Ducrow, 
Regiment, youngest son of the 
died of wounds received whilst gallantly 
leading his men in the attack on Rangariri, 
New Zealand, Nov. 20th, 1683. He was 
mentioned in despatches as being “if not the 
first, certainly one of the first to enter the 
enemy’s entrenchments.” He died greatly 
beloved and deeply regretted by his brother 
officers and all who knew him. ‘This tablet is 
erected to commemorate his noble death and 
as a small tribute of a great love by his 
sorrowing family. Peace to “the memory of the 
brave. He was born 18th June, 1842, and 
died 23rd Dec., 1863. 

‘Beyond expressions power or pencil’s spell 

Let this plain record eloquently tell 

That deepest grief with which we 
strive 

When those we love are dead and we survive. 

The inscription on the south side com- 
memorates Ducrow’s two wives and the re- 
marriage of the second one :— 

Here 


genius for the 


ensign 40th 
above, who 


have to 


sacred memory the mortal 


repose in 
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Margaret [Griffith] Ducrow, the 


beloved wife of Andrew Ducrow, Esqre., by 
whom this monument is reared as a_ last 
teibate of his love, as a lasting tribute of her 


worth, who departed 
1837, aged 39 years. 
Beloved wife, thy 
flies, 

here thy earthly 
silence lies. 


this life, January 16, 


spirit in heavenly vastness 


‘Tho’ form in mould’ring 


A sorrowing husband still shows the parting 
tear 
That silent drops for thee till death has 
brought him here. 
“In the morning it is green and groweth 


up, but in the evening it 
up and withered.’’ 


Here also has been laid in love and hope all 
that was mortal in John Hay, Esqre., formerly 
ot Wycombe, Bucks, the friend of those who 
wanted a friend, in whom the widow of 
Andrew Ducrow [Louise Woolford] found a 
devoted husband, his children an affectionate 
father, whose most enduring memorial is in 
the hearts of the many whom in a life lived 
to others he loved and benefited. His gentle 
and generous spirit returned to God, Who 
gave ‘it, on the l7th day of September, 1873, in 
the 66th year of his age. 


is cut down, dried 


“He hath delivered my 
the battle that 
13 (sic). 


soul in 
was against me.’ 


peace from 
—Psalm lv., 


Inscribed to the 
Hay, widow of the 
January 25th, 1900, 
of her son-in-law, Surgeon 
Wilson, who served with 
Indian Mutiny. He passed away loved and 
lamented October 15th, 1900, aged 77 years. 


“God had them in His keeping 


Also of Louise Wilson, 
who departed tiis life 
Downshire Hill, 
and = deeply 
daughters. 


Louisa 
asleep 
and to that 
Major Henry 
distinction in the 


dear memory of 
above, who fell 
aged &6 year's, 


so best.’ 


the above, 
April 17th, 1917 [at 41 
Hampstead], greatly beloved 
mourned by her sorrowing 


widow of 


“With Christ which is better.” 
“For the Peace of God passeth all under- 
standing.” 
Ducrow married his first wife, an eques- 


trienne, Margaret Griffith, 
second wife, 


in 1818, and his 
Louisa Woolford, in June, 1838. 
I fancy Louisa Wilson was the child, ‘“ La 
Petite Louisa Ducrow,’’ who appeared with 
the circus in Manchester (I am not sure of 
the date) along with Madame Ducrow and 
‘“Le Petit Ducrow.’’ In October, 1840, the 
“Infant Ducrow’”’ appeared. A Miss E. 
Ducrow appeared with the Circus in Edin- 
burgh in 1827. She was probably a daughter 
by the first marriage. 
Ducrow was acting in an 
Miss Woolford, his 


equestrian act 
second wife in 
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1834. She was either the daughter or sister 
of George Woolford, who had _ been 
Cooke and was afterwards riding master to 
Ducrow. 
Perhaps some reader may be able to give 
more details about Ducrow’s family. 
J. M. Buttocna, 


THE PLACE-NAME CHELTENHAM. 


ie his ‘ Onomasticon 

(1897), the late William George Searle, 
Fellow of Queen’s College, Cambridge, identi- 
fied the headword Celtan in ‘‘ Celtanhom,’’ 
an old form of the name of Cheltenham, 
with a personal name Celta; and in confirm- 


ation of this attribution he cited Dr. Paulus | 


Piper’s Index to the ‘ Libri Confraternita- 


tum Sancti Galli Augiensis Fabariensis ’ | 
(1884). The charter in which ‘‘ Celtanhom ”’ | 


is recorded is printed in J. M. Kemble’s 
‘Codex Diplomaticus {vi Saxonici,’ no. 
elxxxiv. The form Kelto occurs twice in the 
Augsburg ‘ Libri Confraternitatum.’ In ad- 
dition to Kelto there are twenty other occur- 
vences of personal names in ‘‘P.P.,’’ of 
which the headword is either: («) O.EF. and 
Western Germanic Geld; or (b) Alamannic 
Kelt; or (c) half-shifted Upper German 
Gelt. T will now extract from P.P.’s Inder 
all the names that W. G. Searle depended 
upon for his identification. They are :— 
A B, Cc. 
Keltet 


Geldirih Gelterih 
Geldolf Keltmunt Geltmer 
Geldrat Keltnot Geltnot 
Geldre Kelto Geltolf 
Geldulfus Keltolf Geltolt 
Gelduni Geltunar 


We have here ample proof that Celta is 
the Old English adopted form of the Alaman- 
nic Kelt, which is the shifted form of 
Western Germanic Geld. Searle cites Geld-, 
-celd, from Henry Sweet’s ‘ Oldest English 
Texts,’ 552; Gelda, a moneyer under King 
Alfred: Geldwinus monetarius (c. 1100), 
from ‘ Textus Roffensis ’’; and Geldwine, a 
moneyer under Harold I and Edward the 
Confessor. 

It is customary to assert that Chelt is a 
yiver-name, and to argue that, because the 
river on which Cheltenham is situated has no 
other name, therefore ‘‘Celtan hom ’’ can- 
not present a personal name. But_ river- 


names are so frequently unreliable that no 
archeological value can be assigned to them 
when they merely repeat the headword in a 
neighbouring town- or hamlet-name. 


If we 
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with | 


Anglo-Saxonicum ’ | 
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| look to Sussex we shall find there a hamlet 
called ‘‘ Chiltington.’’ The oldest correct re- 
| cord of the name (with exactly the same 
| spelling) may be found in ‘ The Sussex Feet 
| of Fines,’ No. 173, a.p. 1222. This occurs in 
| Vol. i. of L. F. Salzman’s collection, p. 44, 
1903. ‘‘Chilt ’’ stands here for Chelt, and 
‘* Chiltington ’’ is due to assimilation of e to 
| the 2 of the following syllable, which is quite 
| regular. 
It will, nevertheless, be asserted that an 
| Alamannic name like Celta with the dialectal 
| shifts of g to c, and d to f, is ‘‘ impossible”’ 
in Old English, and the Celta form will be 
labelled ‘‘ Celtic’’ with scholarlike facility. 
But as we get five generations of Alamannic 
names in the Mercian royal pedigree between 
555 and 650—sc, Crida, Pypba, Penda, Pada 


>| and Cundwalh, we need waste no time on the 


facile ‘‘Celtic’’ notion. No philologists, 
' either insular or continental, have ever 
dared to study this problem. That ‘‘ Crida ”’ 
| points to the O.E. Grida, has been ignored; 
the P-names are asserted to be due to a 
‘“hypochoristic law ’’ which is admitted to 
be unknown; and Cund in ‘‘ Cundwealh”’ is 
declared to be ‘‘ Celtic,’’ though Florence of 
Worcester certainly knew better. He _ pre- 
ferred to give ‘‘ Cudwealh’’ instead of 
‘*Cundwealh’’ and that in O.F. is dialec- 
tally correct. In Dr. Paulus Piper’s Index 
| so many as 430 occurrences of names of men 
; and women which commence with Cund are 
listed ; and there are at least seventy differ- 
| ent endwords employed to make up compound 
| names. 

I feel that I am justified in asserting that 
Searle’s identification of Celta with Alaman- 
nic Celto, where Cheltenham is concerned, 

| holds the field; and that Celtanhom means 
Celta’s enclosed land, whether he was a 
Mercian or an Alaman. 

ALFRED ANSCOMBE. 


| 30, Albany Road, 
Stroud Green, N.4. 


| BURIED TREASURE OF ARCHBISHOP 
| LAUD.—Some years back I bought a 
bundle of MSS. at a sale in London.  Re- 
‘cently I have been through them, and found 
‘the following Parliamentary Order :— 


Die Veneris 60 Septembr, 1650. 

Resolved by the Parliament that ye Com- 
mittee for ye Navy have power to_ give 
warrant to search in any house, wall or 
ground for any money or goods heretofore 
helonging to ye BBpp of Canterbury _weh they 
shall receive information from John Robinson, 
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Provided that such search be 
ye prence of one or more of ye sd 
Comtee- And that such damage as shall be 
oceaconed by the breaking downe of any 
wall or digging up of any ground be forthwth 
made good at ye charge ‘of ye sd John Robin- 
son And that the sd Comtee have hereby 
pewer to examine upon oath And that the 
power shall continue to ye first of October 
next and noe longer. 


HEN. SCOBELL, Cleric 


Merchant. 
made 1 


Parliamt. 
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In all probability this is the actual war- | 


rant that was issued to John Robinson as, in 
the Calendar of State Papers, Domestic 


Series Volume for 1650, p. 329, it is given in | 


the same form and it is noted that the 
original draft is also with it in the P.R.O. 
In the same volume is an account of the ex- 
amination of Nicholas Smith (groom), 
Francis Lee (coachman) and Maurice Gibbs 
(house porter), all servants of Archbishop 
Laud, as to the burial and removal of plate 
and goods from the stables at Lambeth. In 
1651/2 an Act of General Pardon and 
Oblivion was passed for all crimes, etc., com- 
mitted — Sept. 3, 1651. This 
effective on . Jan. 18, 1652, but among the ex- 
ceptions was ‘‘ Those concealing the goods, 
estate, etc., of William Laud, late Archbis- 
hop of Canterbury.”’ 

Of Henry Scobell the ‘ D.N.B.’ has but a 
short account (vol. li. p. 336). He was ap- 
pointed Clerk of the Parliament for life, 
1648, in succession to Henry Elsynge who re- 


became | 


tired so that he might not be concerned in | 
the trial of Charles I. Scobell was joint | 
Licencer of Newspapers and_ Political 


Pamphlets, 1649; Assistant Secretary to the 


Council of State, 1653; published a few works | 


on Parliamentary procedure, and 
1660. He came in for considerable misfor- 
tune in his latter days, 
of his post by the restored Rump Parliament 
in 1659. This was because he had entered 
in the Journal that ‘‘ this Parliament was | 
dissolved by his Highness the Protector,’’? and 
no doubt the original members, who had re- 
turned after the death of Cromwell, were 
very indignant that their contemptuous ex- 
pulsion by him should be on permanent re- 
cord. Scobell was a Cromwellian and the} 
Rump was largely Presbyterian and opposed | 
to the Independents, so one can see that the | 
latter party was in turn suffering from ad- | 
verse circumstances. 


There is a short account of Scobell’s pre- | 


decessor, Henry Elsynge, also in the ‘ D.N.B.’ | 
He had been made Clerk of the Parliament | 
through the influence of Laud. 


died in| 


as he was turned out | 


He was mar- | 


garet Tyas, 


and Richard Birkened, of 


187 


ried at Staplehurst, Nov. 8, 1636, to Mar- 
of Tenterden. The marriage 
allegation at Canterbury, Oct. 19, 1636, is 
made by Daniel Allen, clothier of "Tenterden, 
Canterbury, they 
being the bondsmen. 

Mr. Kirro’s full notes at ante pp. 118 and 
174 give the rest of his history. 


F. Wiii1am Cock. 


SCOTCH ‘ VICAR OF BRAY.’—In the 
British Museum (Press Mark, 1871, e. 9 
[175]}) is preserved a Scotch imitation of the 
‘Vicar of Bray.’ It is headed ‘An Excel- 
lent New Ballad, Intituled the New W ay of 
the Turn Coat. | To the Tune of John Ander- 
son my Joe.’ In writing is added ‘‘ Edr 
Febr., 1715,”’ where ‘*Edr’’ seems to be an 
abbreviation for ‘‘Kdinburgh.’’ For the 
date of the composition of the ballad cp. also 
the last stanza. 


The text is as follows :— 
I. 


I loved no King in Fortie one, 
When Prelacy went down, 

A Clock, and Band I then put on, 
And Bill’d against the Crown, 

I shew’d them Paths to Heaven untrod 
From Popery to Reclaim them. 

| told the People to take heed, 
lor Jesuits amongst them. 


Il. 


A Turn-Coat is a Cuning Rogue, 
he Cants to Admiration, 

He’l pray for any King to gain 
his peoples Approbation : 

When Charles the Second did return 
The English church supporter 

IT straight laid by ‘my Clock and band 
And so became a courtier. 


III. 


The King’s Religion I profess([t], 
and swore there was no harm in it: 
I lyed and Flatered as the rest 
Till 1 had gain’d Preferment; 
When Royal James had got the Crown 
and mass was Sung in Common, 
I shifted off my Faith again, 
and so became a Roman. 


EY. 


| Orders took from Pope of Rome, 
| Read the Declaration; 
I Prayed that all ye world might come 
To Transubstantiation. 
When Cause grew sick and King the s 
I turn’d from Prick to Pagan, 
Just when the Royal Hero came, 
To tame the Romish Dragon. 


same 
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V. 

Then William came into the Land 
To ease this Nation’s Grievance, 

New Principles | then put on 
and Swear to him Allegiance 
L will maintain King William’s Right, 
Pray for his Foes Confusion 
And so Remain a Williamite 
Till the next Revolution. 

VI. 

This Royal Hero being gone, 
My Judgement I Suspended, 

Till Royal Ann should Mount the throne 
And tell what she intended. 

The first year of Her Government 
L joined all Alteration; 

Till down fell a Scots Parliament, 
in Union of our Nation. 

Wass 

Whilst Whigish party Ruled the Rost 
L went into their measures, 

L whing’d (sic) and Prayed to keep my Post 
| sigh’d and Sob’d for treasure|s], 
But now the Liturgies come down, 

With Lords Prayer; Creed and Glory 
| turned my Geneva Coat to Gown, 
And leapt from Whig to ‘ory. 
VIII. 

[ will keep my post by Hook and Crook 
lle Janus be all over 
For to St. Germans [ can look 
And likewise to Hanover 
For I resolve to Catch no harm 
Vile own the Toleration, 

And [I did keep November Term 
and took the Abjuration. 

IX. 

To have the Union Disolved 
is now my inclinaiton (sic!), 
Jecause in misery involv’d, 
[ see this Ancient Nation, 

Poor Scotland under it doth groan, 
England seems not contented, 

Betwixt them two Cause there is none 
Why it may not be Rented. 

.& 
But since the Heav’ns has (sic!) George 
ordain’d 
To be our Faith’s Defender 

[ will maintain his Royal Right, 
And keep down the Pretender, 

Yea, all Religions I’le profess, 

That suits with my Concernment: 

Calvin, Luther or the Mass, 

But none without Preferm[ent]. 
Finis. 
H. Gorpon Warp. 


Long Eaton. 
MHE CAGOTS.—Throughout France and 
under various names, are to be met 
traces of an unfortunate people called 
Cagots, Cacous, or 


Caquek, according to 
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where they dwelt. Like the lepers they had 
to live apart and to wear a peculiar dress, 
so that they could be avoided by the rest of 
the community. They were dwarfish, dis- 
eased, and in some cases perhaps mentally 


i deficient. They lived in ghettoes and were 


only allowed to mix with lepers. If they 
were admitted to the churches, it was through 
a separate door, and they sat apart. The 
holy bread was thrown to them, not offered 
in a basket as to others. 

Many explanations are offered as to their 
origin: that they were descended from the 
Goths, or from the Saracens who at one time 
over-ran the whole of the South of France; or 
that they were all that remained of the 
Albigenses, who were practically wiped out 
in the thirteenth century as a result of the 
crusade against them; or that they were just 
a kind of ‘‘ cretin.’? The most generally re- 
ceived theory, however, is that they were the 
ofispring or descendants of lepers, who, liv- 
ing as ‘‘untouchables’’ and doomed to die 
eventually of their fearful scourge, may yet 
have had children during their years of 
living death, children who became a kind of 
‘* caste,’’ only allowed to marry among them- 
selves and therefore of unhealthy stock, and 
liable to disease or deformity. In the north 
of France under the name of ‘‘ Cacous ’’ they 
were employed as the makers of gibbets and 
coffins for condemned criminals. 


In Bearn their distinguishing mark was 
duck’s foot, embroidered on their garment. 

We iind these unhappy ones all over 
France, shut off, ostracized, they and their 
children and their children’s children. A 
Cagot was the descendant of Cagots, and the 
ancestor of Cagots. 

But in the fifteenth century the Jaws 
against them were very much relaxed, and 
they were allowed at one time to become 
(strangely enough) doctors and _ surgeons. 
Then finally one of them became in 1736 a 
high officer of State, since when they seem to 
have died out altogether. 

It is therefore more than usually interest- 
ing to come across traditions of them at 
Luz, in the Hautes Pyrénées, where, in a 
fortified church built by the Knights Temp- 
lars, is a walled-up door leading to a side- 
aisle which they alone were allowed to use, 
and with its own holy water. 

So little is known about them, that the 
guide-books rarely mention them, or do not 
explain what they were, and it was only by 
searching in the Public Library at Bordeaux 
that I was able to find out even the little 
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that I have written. It would be a most 
interesting subject for investigation, and no 
doubt a great deal could be discovered in 
places where their tradition still exists. 
IRENE WHiItTMORE-JONES. 

(;Qur columns would furnish our correspon- 
dent with a tew additional particulars and 
some references to books and articles. ‘The sub- 
ject of the Cagots was first mooted by a query 
at 1S. iv. 190 (Sept. 13, 1851), in which Michel's 
‘Sur les Races Maudites’ was mentioned, as 
were also suggestions that the Cagots might be 
remnants either of the Saracens or of the 
Paulicians. A reply at ibid. p. 387 (Nov. 1, 
1851). for the most part dealing with the 
Cretins, gives some description of the misery 
of the ¢ ‘agots and refers to Scaliger’s derivation 
of their name from ‘ Canis Gottus,” and to 
their origin as supposed to be from one of the 
northern nations which penetrated into 
southern France and northern Spain in the 
third and fourth centuries. At 1S. v. 428 
(May 1, 1852) an account in the Magasin 
Pittoresque for 1838 was mentioned, which 
virtually adopts Scaliger’s derivation of the 
name, but at ibid. p. 493 (May 22, 1852) this 
etymology was ridiculed and the name said to 
be the same as Cacosus, with the meaning, a 
leper, from KakOV, KaK@OLS. The Cagots were to 
be considered as families among whom leprosy 
was hereditary, and as such were also known 
by the name of Giezites—from Gehazi the ser- 
vant of Blisha. A curious name they also bore 
was Crestiaas, Christians—meant as a denial 
of the reproach that they were non-Chiris- 
tiaus.’’ Lepelletier’s * Dict. Bretonne * under 
*‘Cacous’ is referred to. ] 

NEOLITHIC INDUSTRY.—Finchamp- 
stead Ridges is a bold hill-side overlook- 
« the valley of the Blackwater, a vantage- 
post in primitive times. The hill-top con- 
sists of a deep gravel bed, now nearly worked 
out, for gravel and building sand. While 
the digging out was in progress, a series of 
deep circular pits full of dark substance was 
visible. Roughly speaking these pits were 8 
or 10ft. deep (guess-work, not measurement) 
and 3 or 4 ft. across. At the bottom of each 
Was coarse slag, like what is found in kilns. 
At one place some small fragments of very 
coarse sun-dried pottery were thrown out on 
the gravel heap, and a fe »w probable eoliths, 
and one very perfect ‘‘'Thames’’ pattern 
flint-knife or Celt, now in the Municipal 
Museum at Reading. These fragments of 
pottery were pronounced by Mr. Reginald 
Smith, of the British Museum, to be 
‘neolithic.’? Tradition has also said round 
here, that the coarse stones, full of iron ore, 
were smelted in early days, and no doubt this 
Was a primitive settlement for that purpose. 
I have also been told of the burial- A nt dug 
out years ago not far away, and that urns or 


ve 


Ins 
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remains of them then found, were taken to 
Wellington College Museum. Certain bits of 
slag 1 found not far from - small pits 
were, it was said by the gravel-diggers, refuse 
from the greenhouse stoves at Sandhurst 
Lodge, which is probable. 

If « rough form of iron ore was obtained 
from these ‘‘ Bagshot ”’ sands gravels it must 
have been sent away to be fashioned into 
tools, etc., and some two miles away, lies 
buried beneath Government plantations, an 
unexplored Roman city locally known as 
Wykeham Bushes, which seems to me to be 
the lost Bibracte between Staines and Sil- 
chester. 

Of the various finds from Wykeham 
Bushes, all I have seen reminds me of similar 
ones at Silchester, where long years ago I 
have spent many an interesting afternoon 
watching the excavations and examining the 
discoveries on the spot. All of these are now 
safely housed in the Municipal Museum at 
Reading, and on Dec. 10 last, the curator, 
My. Smallecombe, came to our house and gave 
a most interesting lecture on them. 

One of the extraordinary points of interest 
are the Roman plane and a certain screw, 
— of which were ‘‘ discovered’’ as recent 
inventions in America. The Americans were 
sane to find the inventions had been in 
use in Roman Britain 2,000 years ago! 
Wykeham Bushes was clearly of origin and 
inhabitants similar to Silchester; it has been 
dug in by various people and things taken 
away, so that no collection of objects can be 
seen. It was probably a halting-place on the 
road, and purely industrial, and from the 
nature of the soil, iron-work could have been 
easily its chief industry. There may have 
been workers there from S. Wales, for I have 
seen an ogam stone, which might easily have 
travelled from Ireland to Wales and thence 
to Berkshire. 

Of the early British ironworks very little 
is known and perhaps our ‘N. and Q.’ 
readers may like to give their opinions on 
this ancient industry. How it was performed 
and in what form exported from the smelt- 
ing-pots either in bar or sheet metal? Noth- 
ing was found here to suggest either, but any 
huts would be temporary or workshops and 
very primitive. Were the iron smelters a 
race apart? Perhaps like the charcoal- 
burners they moved from place to place as 
the metal was exhausted. The subject is 
worth discussion. None of the pits are now 
to be seen; the whole crest of the hill has been 
cut away. 

linchampstead, Berks. EK. E. Cope. 
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Readers’ _ Queries. 


ANE NICOLSON, OF LOCKHART’S 
‘SCOTT.’—In Lockhart’s ‘Life of 
Scott,’ Vol. i. p. 266, in the description of the 
first meeting between Scott and Charlotte 
Carpentier, the following words occur :— 

She [Charlotte Carpentier] was making a 
little excursion under the care of the lady who 
had superintended her education, Miss Jane 
Nicolson, a daughter of Dr. Nicolson, Dean of 
Exeter, and grand- daughter of William, Bis- 
hop of Ca rlisle (1655-1726). To some connection 
which the learned prelate’s family had ever 
since his time kept up in the diocese of Car- 
lisle. Miss Carpentier owed the direction of 
her summer tour. 

Lockhart probably received this informa- 
tion from Scott, who elsewhere in the same 
work, whilst writing to his mother about 
Charlotte, refers to her governess as Jane 
Nicolson, daughter of the Dean of Exeter. 

I cannot find any authority for this, and 
imagine that Scott wrote, as was only 
natural, with more enthusiasm for the sur- 
roundings of Charlotte than with regard to 
strict accuracy. Research at Exeter has 
shown that there never was a Dr. Nicolson 
among the Deans there, and the only son of 
the Bishop Nicolson that held high ecclesi- 
astical rank and had daughters, was Dr. 
Joseph Nicolson, Chancellor of Lincoln in 
1714, who died in 1718. This would make 
Jane, and her sister Sarah, also referred to 
as Mrs. Nicolson, far too old to have 
travelled with Charlotte Carpentier at the 
time, 1797, more especially as Jane Nicolson 
was living in 1805, and Mrs. Nicolson in 
1839. The, apparently, only possible Nicol- 
son grandchild in this connection, would be 
the grand-daughter of Joseph Nicolson, 


Apothecary of London (brother of the Bis- | 


hop), who died in 1723. This Joseph Nicol- 


son, Apothecary of London, took a prominent | 


part in the building of the Physick Gardens 
at Chelsea, but his will cannot be found. 

In the family tree in the family Bible of 
the Gibsons there is a Jane Gibson who mar- 
ried a Joseph Nicolson in 1768 and was 
buried in Hackney Parish Church in 1777. 
The Jane Nicolson, of Lockhart, might very 
well have been her daughter. 

Lockhart’s Preface makes the following 
acknowledgment :— 

I must take this opportunity of expressing 
my sense of the deep obligation under which I 
have been laid by the frank communications in 
particular of Stephen Nicolson Barber, 
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Charles Dumergue, Snr., and Mrs. Sarah 
Nicolson [sister to Jane Nicolson]. 

My great-great-grandmother was a Miss 
Catharine Nicolson, and my _ great-grand- 
father was named after her, and was banker 
to Scott. My family possesses a_ letter 
written to him by Scott, and these Miss 
Nicolsons must have been either his aunts, or 
his mother’s cousins, as they are often re- 
ferred to in family letters, etc. 

Can any reader throw any light on the con- 
nection, or put me in touch with a Nicolson 
tree, or even with an Archdeacon Nicolson of 
Exeter ? 

STEPHEN C. Barser. 
\ ONUMENTAL BRASSES IN 
. MADEIRA.—Recently returning to 
England from South Africa, I visited the 
Cathedral at Funchal, Madeira, and was 
surprised to notice a monumental brass in 
the west end of the north aisle of the church. 
The monument represents a civilian and his 
wife, and presumably dates from the first 
half of the sixteenth century, being in faet 
almost contemporaneous with the building 
itself. The figures are cut out and set in 
shaped matrices in the English fashion and, 
if my memory is correct, are rather under 
3ft. high. The dress of the lady differs 
from that of an English example known to 
me in that her cloak is draped from her 
head, like a shroud, but not apparently in- 
tended for such. There is the matrix of an 
inscription, now lost; other fragments of 
inscriptions remain in the church. I can 
find no reference to this brass in any book 
available here, and should be most grateful 
for information about it. 
G. E. Hurcurnson. 

Yale University, 

New Haven, Conn., U.S.A. 

JINCHESTER BUSHEL OF WHEAT.- 

What is the weight of a statutory Win- 
chester Bushel of Wheat? At ante p. 33 the 
statement is made that the Winchester Quart 
is a term loosely applied, but this cannot be 
the case with a Winchester Bushel, as upon 
the exact average value of a Winchester 
Bushel of Wheat the corn rents belonging to 
benefices are sometimes computed in accord- 
ance with the statutes substituting in certain 
parishes corn rents for tithes. 

According to English Dry Measure 32 
quarts make one bushel. If the bushel must 
be exact it would seem that the quart must 
be exact too. But it is of importance for 
certain incumbents to know what is the exact 
weight of a Winchester bushel of wheat. 


Ww. £7 
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ANGE tELS ON MEDIAVAL MONU- 
MENTS.—On some medieval monu- 
ments the decoration includes figures of 
angels swinging censers. I may quote three 
instances : 
colnshire, and an incised slab at Epernay, 
France (‘ Brasses of our Homeland Churches,’ 
W. E. Gawthorp, plate 1). Is there any 
special meaning underlying their appear- 
ance? It has been suggested that the person 
commemorated might be of peculiar sanctity. 
re Se tas 
ABMS S OF ANNE BOLEYN.—Anne Boleyn 
had an augmentation of arms granted by 
Henry VIII. In consequence she bore 
quarterly of six: 1, Earl of Lancaster; 2, 
Angouléme; 3, Guienne; 4, Butler, Earl of 
Ormonde, and Rochford quarterly; 5, 
Thomas, of Brotherton ; 6, Warren. 

Is any reason known for the use of the 
first three quarters and the omission of the 
Boleyn arms? The last three quarters were 
inherited. 

Did she use an acorn, leaved and slipped, 
as a badge ? 

te SS. 


Hor GARDENS: TAPLEY.—What is the 

proper name of an enclosure where hops 
are grown? We used to hear of hop gardens; 
the newspapers now call them hop fields, a 
term which was employed in my hearing by 
a Canterbury man last autumn. In the 
middle of the seventeenth century, appar- 
ently, neither description was current. Mat- 
thew Tapley, yeoman, of Yalding, near 
Maidstone, in a memorandum added to his 
will, dated 27 March and proved in the 
Rochester Archdeaconry Court 6 Aug., 1661, 
left to his wife Susanna— 

All those her stock of hoppoles as they now 
stand in and upon her hopground at or near 
the house we now dwell in and all her_house- 
hold stuff goods or chattels which were hers at 
the time of our first coming together whether 
they be at the farm where. I formerly dwelt 
called Pickfish or in her own custody or else- 
where. 

Matthew Tapley desired in his will to be 
buried in the churchyard of Yalding, and ap- 
pointed ‘My kinsman James Tapley ”’ sole 
executor. He bequeathed to his daughter 
Elizabeth, wife of Peter Browne, one shil- 
ling; daughter Anne, 
Broomfield, one shilling; son Thomas, oné 
shilling ; ‘daughter Rebecca Tapley, ten 
pounds ; daughter Lidia Tapley, five pounds ; 
loving wife Susanna, three pounds; son 


Matthew, son James, daughter Frances and 


at Gosberton and Rand, in Lin- ' 


wife of Richard | 
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daughters Lidia and Rebecca all other his 
goods. Legacies to daughters Lidia and Re- 
becca not to be paid until] age of nineteen. 
‘* My great desk and brass tabbed Bible ’’ he 
bhequeia ied to his daughter-in-law Susanna 
Furner; the witnesses were Mary Furner, 
William Winder, John Susnam. 
Frep R. GALE. 

Orchewood 

Gerrards Cross, Bucks. 
Sik JOHN WHATTON, KNT.—What is 

known about Sir John. Whatton, Knight, 
of East Sheen, Surrey? When did he die? 
Where was he buried? Is there any M.I.? 
He was son of John Whatton, of The 
Newarke, Leicester, and one of the executors 
of his will. (P.C.C. 1655, 55 Avylett). I 
should be grateful for any particulars about 
this knight. 

Who was the Rev. Thomas Whatton, 
Curate of Quorndon, Leicester, 1614 to 1625, 
and living at Grantchester, Co. Cambridge, 
in 1639. Any particulars about him will be 
welcomed. 

W. G. D. FLETCHER, F.S.A. 

Oxon Vicarage, Shrewsbury. 


VIR, JONAS MOORE (1617-1679).—At 2 5 
ix. 363, 391, are some remarks concern- 
ing Moore, wherein it is stated that he died 
27 Aug., 1679. In Ashmole’s ‘ Diary’ are 
entries under dates of 25 Aug. and 2 Sept., 
1679, the latter being that of Moore’s burial. 

The facts appear to be that Moore died 
suddenly, 25 Aug., 1679, at Godalming, while 
in attendance upon Charles II on a journey 
from Portsmouth to London. Cf. Thomas 
Birch, ‘ Hist. of Royal Society,’ iv. 106. 

Are any particulars available concerning 
the precise cause of his death? Was he 
suffering from some affection of the heart, 
and was his death the result of a sudden 
shock ? 

L.. K. J. 


XVII CENTURY FIRE-BACK.—Hav- 
+1 ing oceasion to go into a house in the 
country (Beacon’s Bottom, near High Wy- 
combe) just recently, I found there an old- 
fashioned fireplace with dog-irons and back 
plate, continually in use, the plate of which 
was very ornamented with raised design and . 
with the figures of two cupids, and under- 
neath the name :— 

* Devine Samson, 
1697.” 
Can any reader tell me whether the name 
' would be that of the original owner or the 
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maker, and also whether such a fire-back is 
rare ? 
T. L. Owen. 

{Our correspondent will find particulars 
about fire-backs at the following references: 
7S. vin. 38, 117; 9 S. x. 29, 151, 207, 278, 353, x1. 
30, 157, 332; 11 S. vi. 230, 318; 12 S. ili. 270, 519. 
At the reterence before the last there is a 
bibliography of the subject. | 


HERTFORDSHIRE AND ST. HUBERT. 

Can any reader tell me of any associa- 
tion of St. Hubert with Hertford or Hert- 
fordshire? I have been told that there is, 
but I am afraid that my informant has been 
misled by a mere association of the stag, or 
hart, which is connected with St. Hubert, 
and the hart which is similarly connected 
with Hertford or, as it was known in earlier 
times, Hartford. But I should like to hear 
one way or the other. 

Percy W. FarmMporouGH. 


(jOX: BORTATINSKI.—A letter from Ber- 
lin, dated March 3, 1806, printed in Sir 
George Jackson’s Diaries and Letters, states : 
We have one amusing specimen of our coun- 
trymen in a Rev. Mr. Cox, an old Westminster, 
and whose son was a frequenter of Dean’s Yard 
at the same time as myself. He has been 
travelling with a Russian, Prince Boriatinski. 
Mr Cox I hear is the author of several 
tours more amusing than veracious. 
I shall be glad of any particulars of these 
two persons. 


y= eo Ee > 


[This Cox appears in ‘ The Record of Old 
Westminsters ’ by the late G. F. Russell Barker 
and Alan H. Stenning with the asterisk which 
denotes that his name is derived from an ex- 
traneous source, and with the quotation here 
viven. | 
[[NPUBLISHED POEMS BY GEORGE 

CRABBE.—A_ volume of Posthumous 
Tales was published after Crabbe’s death, 
but in the introduction to the Oxford edition 
of Crabbe’s ‘ Poetical Works,’ edited by 

\. J. and R. M. Carlyle, it is stated that a 
large number of manuscript volumes were 
left at the poet’s death. Where are these 
volumes now ? 

I shall be glad of any details about their 
contents. 

SAMUEL J. LOoKER. 
The Book Nook, South Green, 
Billericay. 


‘ PORTRAITS OF THE SPRUGGINS 


FAMILY.’—I have a quarto volume the 
title-page of which runs :—‘‘ Portraits of the 
Spruggins 


Family Arranged by Richard 
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Sucklethumkin Spruggins, Esq.’’ This has 
many full-page humorous caricatures with 
letter-press. It is dated 1829, but has no 
publisher’s name. I should like to know the 
names of the author, artist and _ publisher, 
with any other details available. Both the 
drawings and letter-press show considerable 
talent. 
Samvuet J. Looxer. 
The Book Nook, South Green, 
Billericay. 
ATTON PRIORY, ESSEX.—Although 
research has been made, the founder of 
Latton Priory, in the County of Essex, has 
not been discovered. I think, though, that 
the important family of de Merk must be 
credited with the foundation, and_ the 
Inguisitio post mortem of Henry de Merke 
in Vol. i. of the Calendar of {nquisitions 
of Henry Il!, p. 257, strongly supports this 
view. 

The following is an extract from the In- 
quisition : 

Hssex: Extent. The morrow of Holy Trinity 
54 Hen. til. Latton manor (extent given) in- 
cluding 12d. from underwood within the forest 
of Merkwood and pasture upon Stangravehil 
held of the honour of Boulogne and of the king 
by one knight’s fee and by escheat. The 
church was given by the said Henry’s ancestors 
in frank almoin to the prior, etc., of Latton 
and the said Henry was patron of the priory. 

Henry de Merke held a number of other 
manors in Essex besides Latton Manor. 
Possibly some of your readers may have come 
across other records which will support this 
View. 

ArtHur W. Marks. 
SHROPSHIRE PEDIGREES.—In Hubert 
Smith’s ‘ Life of William Hardwicke,’ 
the Shropshire antiquary, it is stated that 
one thick folio volume and two supplement- 
ary volumes of manuscript pedigrees and notes 
by William Hardwicke, were purchased from 
his widow by John Smalman, of Quatford 
Castle, and left by him to Sidney Stedman 
Smith, in whose possession they were as re- 
cently as 1879. Is it known where these MS. 
pedigrees and notes are now ? 
James MacLenose. 
ROBERT DE LA ROCHE.—When Sir 

V Roger Mortimer, 1st Earl of March, 
was hanged 1330, his estates were confiscated, 
Thornbury and Netherwood, Co. Hereford, 
being given to Robert de la Roche, who in 
1340 appointed, as patron, John de Brad- 
field, Rector of Thornbury. Could any one 
say what arms Robert de la Roche bore ? 

Srpney E. DoppEeRIDGE. 
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EATRIX, COUNTESS OF 
’ living 1662. 


OXFORD, 
What were her arms ? 
SIDNEY EE. DoppeRIpGe. 
ONDON PARISHES.—Recently it was 
necessary for me to state, in a form I was 
filliug up, what London parish I was living 
in. 1 found this by no means easy to dis- 
cover; in fact, I hardly knew to whom to 
apply for the information. Perhaps some 
one of the many correspondents of ‘ N. and Q.’ 
learned in London would tell me where par- 
ticulars of this sort are to be obtained. 
R. A. L. 
QUA K, OF CO. DERBY.—Wanted any 
7 yeferences to a family of Slack, of Wirks- 
worth, Co. Derby. 
AG te BD. 
jous DWIGHT: PORTRAIT.—I should 
be glad to know if any of your readers 
have any knowledge of the existence of a 
portrait of John Dwight, the English potter 
(1642-1703). 
J. EK. Waker, 
Borough Librarian. 
Pulliam. 
BLACKHEATH CAVERN.—This curious 
cave between Blackheath and Deptford, 
is said to have been ‘‘ discovered’’ about 
1780. It is mentioned by Edward Wedlake 
Brayley: ‘The Beauties of England and 
Wales,’ vol. viii. p. 518, London, 1808. 
A brief reference to the cave is, I believe, 
made in a volume of the work following : 
Edward Pugh: ‘London, being an accur- 
ate history and description of the British 
Metropolis... .,’ — by David Hughson 
London, 1809. 


Is the cave mentioned elsewhere in print ? 


yo. We. 
Fas IN 


| pseud. I> 


USED IN TEACHING.—Would 
any correspondent tell me what is the 
latest date (and what the place) at which 
Latin was used as the general vehicle for in- 
struction in England? Latin grammars all 
in Latin were still, if I am not mistaken, 
printed for school use in the earlier years of 
the nineteenth century. Is the change from 
Latin to English associated with any par- 
ticular name or the action of any society ? 
H. 
\' THOR OF QUOTATION WANTED: 
42 SWAN’S DYING SONG.—Will someone 
please supply the source of the following quota- 
tion, which appears on a brass in Sacombe 
Church, Herts, to the memory of John Dod- 
ington, who died in 1544 :— 
Cygnea cui terris modulati carmina mortis 
Dulce polo vita nunc melos usqz canunt. 


H. C. Anprews. 
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Replies. 


EXECUTOR’S PAYMENT TO A 


CONSTABLE, 1698 
(clvi. 153). 


THE payment in question was probably made 

in discharge of a sum assessed on the de- 
ceased lady under a poll-tax, It was usually the 
duty of the constable to see to the raising of the 
various quotas of taxation required from his 
parish. In the Kenyon MSS. (14th report 
of the Historical Manuscripts Commission, 
appendix, part iv.), p. 251, there is printed 
a complaint early in 1690/1, against the con- 
duct of Thomas Braddyll, of Portfield, Wha! 
ley, in assessing a poll-tax; and at p. 291 
of the same publication, there is a_ letter, 
dated April 2, 1694, from Thomas Marsden 
to Roger Kenyon, M.P., complaining of ir- 
regularities in the assessments to the poll-tax 
in Whalley and neighbouring townships. 
The Constables’ Accounts for Clitheroe for 
1692/3 contain the following entry :— 

‘Charges of three men twice to’ Whalley 
aboute revew of ye pole. 1s. 8d.”’ 

Here we see the constables of Clitheroe in- 
teresting themselves with regard to the poll- 
tax assessments for their township. 

There were several poll-taxes levied during 
the latter half of the seventeenth century. 
under which it appears persons were assessed 
according to their station in life and in re- 
spect of offices they held. 

Under date of Oct. 6, 1660, John Evelyn 
records in his Diary that he paid to the great 
tax of poll-money for disbanding the army: 
£10 as an Esquire, and one shilling for every 
servant in his house; and on April 26, 1689, 
he notes, ‘‘ Act of Poll-money came forth 
sparing none.”’ 

Samuel Pepys states that on April 5, 1667. 
he paid poll-money ‘‘ for my title as Esquire, 
and place as Clerk of the Acts, and my head 
and wife’s servants, and their wages’’; and 
under date of June 5, 1667, he tells us of a 
gentleman from Lincolnshire arrested by 
order of the Council ‘‘ for saying that a man 
and his wife are but one person, and so ought 
to pay but 124. for both to the Poll Bill; by 
which others were led to do the like; and so 
here he lies a prisoner.”’ 

Wma. Serr WEEKs. 


Westwood, Clitheroe. 
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I EGENT STREET OF THE ’SIXTIES 

(clvi. 78, 156).—Mr. E. E. Newron’s 
articles and notes are always of interest to 
lovers of London. Let me preface the few 
comments 1 make below by saying that my 
article consisted merely of the memories of 
an old man of over 80, and was not supported 
by reference to any authorities. 

With regard to the two Circuses I cannot 
find them mentioned under any name either 
in ‘London Past and Present’ or ‘Old and 
New London.’ 

‘ Metropolitan Improvements,’  Illustra- 
tions by T. H. Shepherd, Letter-press by 
James Elmes, \M.R.I.A., in speaking of 
them calls them respectively ‘The Circus 
Oxford Street ’ and ‘ The Cireus—Piceadilly.’ 

On Cross’s ‘New Plan of London,’ 1838, 
in each case their position is marked 
‘*Cireus’’ only. 

In Collins’s ‘Standard Map of London ’ 
undated, but I have reason to think published 
in the later ’fifties—both Circuses are 
lettered ‘‘ Reg. Circus.’’ 

In a Map of London, guide to the Inter- 
national Exhibition, 1862, no Circus is 


marked at Oxford Street, and ‘‘ Circus ”’ 
only appears at Piccadilly. 
In Davies’s ‘New Map of the British 


Metropolis,’ 1852, no Circus is marked at Ox- 
ford Street, but ‘‘ Regent Circus’’ appears 
at Piccadilly. There is no doubt, as Mr. 
NEWTON shows, that both Circuses have been 
called ‘‘ Regent.”’ 

With regard to Tower Regent Street, I 
agree with Mr. Newron there is actually no 
such street, but in my young days in business 
we certainly called it so. That part of 
Regent Street figured as in the S.W. district, 
while from Piccadilly to Oxford Street the 
district was W. in the Postal Guides of the 
late fifties. Thornbury (‘ Old and New Lon- 
don ’) calls it Lower Regent Street, but he is 
not to be implicity relied on. 

W. CourtHope Forman. 


OLDEN COWRY (clvi. 65, 121, 159).—A 
very fair specimen of the shell now under 
discussion, Cyprea aurora, is on show at the 
National History Museum at South Kensing- 
ton. In the official guide it is stated that 
this shell is worn by the chiefs of the 
Friendly Islands (Tonga) as indicative of 
the highest order of dignity. In Hazle- 
wood’s ‘ Fijian Dictionary’ (1850) the name 
of the ‘‘ orange cowry’”’ is given as bulikula 
and those of all the other large-sized cowries 
commence with the prefix buli. This is the 


term used for things ‘‘ formed as a loaf of 
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bread.”’ 
the King at the time of his appointment to 
office. Buli is also the title of local chiefs, 
It is interesting to learn that the Orange 
Cowry is used at the celebrations of Maori 
chieftains and it confirms the belief inspired 
by similarities in language that the Maori and 
South Sea races came from the same stock 
and that maritime intercourse prevailed. |] 
have a faint recollection of seeing specimens 
of the Orange Cowry in Fiji, at Levuka, in 
1880, but the evidence is strong enough that 
its area of distribution included Fiji and 
Tonga, which are quite 300 miles apart and 
1,000 miles from New Zealand, with depths 
of over 1,200 fathoms between them. 

In Mr. B. B. Woodward’s fascinating and 
instructive work ‘ The Life of the Mollusca’ 
(Methuen), a map is given showing the mean 
annual isothermal zones. Fiji and Tonga 
are in the tropical zone with a mean annual 
temperature of 70° F., whereas New Zealand 
is well within the semi-tropical zone with a 
mean temperature of 50° Fk. Mr. Woodward 
inentions that the main habitat of Cyprarda 
is in the 70° zone. 

In the same show case with the C. aurora 
it Kensington may be seen three fine speci- 
mens of C, decipiens (the black Cowry) pre- 
sented by me to the Museum in 1888. Years 
previously the Museum had a very inferior 
specimen which Dr. Ginther, contrary to 
the rest of the talent, maintained was a new 
variety. At last one or two more specimens, 
to Dr. Giinther’s great joy, were brought to 
him by Captain Beckett, master of a sailing- 
ship which made an annual trip to Cossack 
(N.W. Aust.) to load wool. This was in the 
days of naked diving on the pearling 
grounds, and seven fathoms was practically 
the limit worked. Dress-diving came in 
about 1885: deeper water was worked under 
less trying conditions, and the Black Cowry 
was frequently brought up as a present to 
‘* Master.”’ 

They were generally found nestling in a 
coral cup, and seldom in less than nine 
fathoms. Natives do not dive in deep water 
unless they have some special inducement. 
Anything over three fathoms causes great 
pain in the ears. The process of ‘‘ breaking 
the men’s ears’’ at the commencement of the 
six months’ diving season always took a week 
to complete, and the men had no_ more 
trouble for the rest of the season. This will 
serve to explain why some shells are very 
scarce or supposed to be ‘‘ extinct.”’ 

T. H. Haynes. 


East Preston, Sussex. 


Bulibuli is a heap of food made for 
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YORKE OF LEASINGHAM AND BUR- 
TON PEDWARDINE (elvi. 131).—A 
few facts may be added to the extensive ac- 
count of this family. Sir William Yorke’s 
father William (not Thomas, as at ante p. 
131. col. 1) married Elizabeth, dau. and co- 


heir of Simon Walgrave, of Great Hale, 
Lines. JWalynn is a misprint in the Harle- 


ian Soc., Lines. Pedigrees. This William 
entered his pedigree at the Heralds’ Visita- 
tation of 1666, but the arms were not re- 
corded there. The epitaphs at Burton Ped- 
wardine are given more fully in Trollope’s 
‘History of Sleaford’ (1872, p. 352); 
Thomas should follow Samwell among Sir 
William’s children in the M.I. Bishop 
Trollope supposed a connexion between this 
family and an older stock of Yorke, of Ashby 
de la Laund, which is not supported, and on 
p. 267 gives an account of disturbances in 
Sir William’s house at Leasingham in 1679 
attributed to ghosts, but more probably the 
work of a village cobbler. 
G&G, 


HOMAS DRYDEN OF ST. GERMANS, 
CORNWALL (clvi. 112).—My attention 
has been drawn to an error at the above re- 
ference. In the final paragraph I stated 
that Bridget Dryden was niece to Elizabeth 
Spenser, the wife of Edmund Spenser, the 
poet. Actually, of course, she was first 
cousin, both being grandchildren of Sir John 
Cope. 

It has also been pointed out to me that 
Baker, in his ‘ History of Northampton- 
shire’ ‘‘makes Thomas Dryden, of Adston, 
marry Katherine Throckmorton, whose second 
husband was Thomas Harby.’’ Baker is 
wrong. The will of George Dryden, and a 
suit in the Court of Chancery, relating to a 
marriage settlement, are conclusive evidence. 

I am told that Baker makes Bridget Dry- 
den the wife of the Rev. John Marbury. An 
American correspondent states that ‘‘ the 
Rev. Francis Marbury, married Bridget Dry- 
den, a parson in Lincolnshire and also of St. 
Pancras, London,’’ and quotes the researches 
of the late Colonel Joseph Lemuel Chester as 
evidence. 

P. D. Munpy. 


I have read Mr. P. D. Muvwnpy’s note 
on the above subject with interest. I 
should like to suggest, having some know- 
ledge of immigration into the Cornish 
mines, that it would be unsafe to con- 
clude that all Drydens in Cornwall were 


descendants of the Thomas Dryden, with’ 
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whose history he deals. Though not a com- 
mon south country name, Dryden occurs fre- 
quently in Cumberland and Northumberland 
among a type of persons who with great 
likelihood might have transferred from the 
mining districts in the north of England to 
the Cornish mines. 

Probably the family originated in Scot- 
land, where Dryden is a place-name. I have 
a note from the 7th Report of the Historica! 
MSS. Commission of Letters Patent of Re- 
mission by King James IV ‘‘ to John Dry- 
dane, William Drydane, Archibald Drydane 
and others, in dwellers within the shire of 
Roxburgh, of rancor of heart royal suit and 
all actions for treasonable offences against 
him in the field and battle near Strieuelin, 
on St. Barnabas Day last past.’’ The docu- 
ment is dated 10 Feb., 1488. Thomas Dry- 
den occurs in 1528 at Ealemouth, and in 
1481, ‘‘ John Dryden, chaplain, born in 
Scotland, dwelling in England,’’ had taken 
an oath of fealty and was permitted to in- 
habit the realm peaceably and enjoy his 
goods (Patent Roll). 

L. G. Ferevson. 

Bournemouth. 

()THER ‘“NOTES AND QUERIES ”’ (clv 

442; clvi. 16, 71, 160).—To the list pub- 
lished should be added ‘‘ Local Notes and 
Queries ’’ of the Nottinghamshire Guardian, 
which has had a long and interesting career. 
The column was commenced in 1873, under 
the editorship of Mr. Cornelius Brown, the 
historian of Newark. The first year’s con- 
tributions were published in a handy volume 
under the title of ‘ Notes about Notts,’ 1874. 
Mr. Brown was followed by Mr. J. Potter 
Briscoe, the Borough Librarian, as editor for 
many years. In 1881 Mr. Briscoe published © 
selections in an excellently got up volume 
entitled ‘Old Nottinghamshire.’ A second 
volume followed in 1884 under the same title. 
in which much of the material was reprinted 
from the ‘‘ Notes and Queries’? column, to 
which were added a number of original 
papers, together forming a valuable contribu- 
tion to local history. 

The next editor was Mr. Alfred Stapleton, 
who had more than a local reputation as an 
antiquarian. In 1895, he published, along 


with the late Mr. William Stevenson, the 
‘ Religious Institutions of Old Nottingham ’ 
exhibiting much patient and careful research. 
This appeared first in the column 
Nottinghamshire Guardian. 

The column has continued each week, under 
able editorship to the present time, and can 


of the 
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claim a continuous publication for well over 
fifty years. 
B. RR. J. 

R. S. B. omits to mention among the Lan- 
cashire examples ‘ Local Notes and Queries 
from the Manchester Guardian,’ 1874-1876. 
Only twenty-five copies were printed and 
bound in book form. 

Ais EL 

The series of the ‘ Western Antiquary,’ 
edited by the late Mr. W. H. K. Wright, the 
able and courteous Public Librarian of Ply- 
mouth, began on March 12, 1881. and was 
published in eleven completed volumes and 
two parts of Vol. xii. The last issue was a 
double part Nos. ii. and ili. in October, 1893, 
The volumes contain a very interesting col- 
lection of local antiquarian details for the 
western countries. 

\ series of literary ‘‘ Notes and Queries ”’ 
commenced in the first issue of 7.1.’s Weekly 
on 14 Nov., 1902, and has been continued to 
date. A similar feature began in the first 
number of John 0? London’s Weekly on 12 
April, 1919, and still goes on. 

A series of ‘‘Questions and Answers ’’ on 
matters of Dickensian interest began in Janu- 
ary, 1907, in Vol iii. of The Dickensian and 
has been regularly continued to date. 

T. Cann HUGHES, F.S.A. 


* Oakrigg,”” Lancaster. 


ICKY DELL EPITAPH (celvi. 11, 118).— 
A framed sampler (dark wooden frame), 
corresponding in all particulars with the one 
mentioned in Dr. L&Eon’s communication, 
was exhibited for sale in the window of a 
furniture broker’s shop in West Derby Road, 
Liverpool, about 1917. I inspected it, but 
as the price (£10) asked was more than I 
cared to give, I did not purchase it. 
ROBERT QUILLIAM, LL.D. 
ONUS CEDO-NULLI (clvi. 153).—Vol. 
ili. ‘ Molluses’ of the Cambridge Natural 
History, 1895, states, p. 121:— 


Very high prices have occasionally been 
given for individual specimens, particularly 


ahout thirty or forty years ago, when the 
mania for collecting was at its height. In 
those days certain families, such as the 
Volutidae, Condiae, and Cypraeidae, were the 
especial objects of a collector’s ardour, and he 
spared no expense to make his set of the 
favourite genus as complete as possible. Thus 
at Stevens’ auction rooms in Covent Garden, on 
21st July, 1854, one specimen of Conus cedo 
nulli fetched £9 10s., and another £16. At the 


great Dennison sale, in April, 1865, the Conidae | 


fetched extravagant prices, six specimens aver- 
aging over £20 a-piece. 


ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 
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HE KING’S SHIPS BUILT AT LIVER- 

| POOL (clv. 381, 466; clvi. 98).— 
Smither’s ‘Liverpool’ (1825), p. 190, gives 
the following, with others already given in 
CoMMANDER RvpeERtT-JONES’ lists :— 


1780. Axzicator, 16. 
1781. AreEtTuHusA, 38. 
RACEHORSE, 16. 
1782. Trusty, 50. 
SerapuH, 44. 
Ecno, 16. 
1783. (Haron, 44. 


Three of these have not yet been mentioned, 
while the others are those named by Mr. 
J. F. Smith, about which there seems a 
doubt. I can also add, from Stonehouse, 
‘ Pictorial Liverpool ’ :— 

1777. Harpy, 20, builder Fisher. 

1782. Grampus, 16. 
and that the builder of Venus, 
O’Kill; of Unyssers, 1779, Fisher ; 
Darvatus, 1780, Hunt. 


1758, was 
and of 


R. S. B. 


HE IDENTITY OF THE VICAR OF 
BRAY (clvi. 98, 139).—It is a_ serious 
historical mistake to assume that parish 
priests who went through the various Re- 
formation and counter-Reformation changes 
in England were merely turncoats. The great 
body of the English clergy passed through 
these changes while continuing to minister to 
the same people in the same churches. This 
is abundantly borne out by the careful lists 
that have been made of such priests as were 
deprived. One notable example of a con- 
tinuing priest, exceptional only in regard to 
the length of his tenure of his benefice, was 
George Lilburn, Rector of Mavis Enderby in 
Lincolnshire, from 1522 to 1588. He was a 
learned and faithful man, ministering either 
with reformed or unreformed service-books. 
The fact is that the Vicar of Bray is pro- 
perly placed in that period of history where 
the famous song places him. 
W. E. V. 
YNPUNCTUATED SENTENCES  (clvi. 
29, 69, 88, 105, 140).—Is it not still quite 
a usual thing for legal documents to be 
written without punctuation in order to secure 
great care in the use and arrangement of 
words and phrases? A minute-book which 


passes regularly through my hands and is 
written up frequently, has no mark of 
| punctuation in it anywhere. 

W. HY. 
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“you WAS” (clvi. 135).—Addison’s last 
Sir Roger de Coverley paper in the 
Spectator contains this expression. 


W. E. V. 


if ENRY VII AND PEMBROKESHIRE 

LANDOWNERS (clvi. 153).—In an 
article entitled ‘The Lady Margaret Beau- 
fort and King Henry VII’ by the Rev. W. 
D. Bushell (pp. 309 and 331) in the Archao- 


logia Cambrensis, the names of Sir Thomas 


Perratt, of Haroldstone, and Sir John 
Wogan, of Wiston Castle, are mentioned 
among others as joining Henry Tudor, and 
also as not forgotten when Henry became 
King. They are also mentioned in Law’s 
‘Little England beyond Wales’ (p. 223) and 
in the ‘ Life of Sir Rhys ab Thomas’ by 


M. E. James (pp. €0, 75), where they are de- 
scribed as ‘‘ local magnates ’’ who could help 
to bring recruits to the Red Rose. These ac- 
counts are based on a MS. Life of Rhys ab 
Thomas written in the reign of James I and 
printed in the ‘Cambrian Register,’ 1795. 
This is largely traditional and it is not cer- 
tain how far it is reliable 

Henry Tudor landed near Brunt Farm 
Dale in Milford Haven with about 2,000 
Frenchmen. He was shortly joined by Rhys 
ap Thomas and his Welshmen. His route 
from Brunt to Bosworth is described in the 
above accounts. 

‘Wales and the Wars of the Roses’ by 
Howell Thomas (p. 219) says that the in- 
vaders marched to Haverfordwest without op- 
position and that the inhabitants of Pem- 
broke ‘‘ were ready to support Jasper, their 
earl.”’ A footnote, however, says ‘‘It is 
significant too that in the list of those who 
were rewarded by Henry 7th there appears 
to be only one Pembrokeshire man.’’  Tists 
of ‘Original Authorities ’’? are given both by 
Evans (pp. 231-4) and Bushell (pp. 219-21). 

Fenton’s ‘ Historical Tour’ (p. 80) states 
that «n ancestor of the Jones of Brawdy 
“was standard bearer to Henry 7th in his 
transit through this country.’’ Henry’s 
standard bearer, however, at Bosworth was 
Sir William Brandon who was slain by King 
Richard. 

The composition of Henry’s army at Bos- 
worth would appear to have been made up of 
French, Welsh and English. 


’ 


G: EH. W. 
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OBERT MURRAY, NATURAL SON OF | 


GEORGE TIT (clvi. 81).—Further par- 


ticulars in regard to this man, 


who is| 


alluded to in my article ‘The Convict Ship’ | 
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in the Edinburgh Review for January, will 
be found in ‘ Records of Old Westminsters,’ 
by G. F. Russel] Barker and A, Stenning, 
1928, 2 vols. 

Hersert 8. VAuGHAN. 

INCOLNSHIRE FIELD,NAMES: BEG- 

GAR’S BUSH AND BAYTINGE 
CROSS DALE (elvi. 28, 140).—It may in- 
terest P. B. G. B. to know that Beggar’s Bush 
occurs at two other places at least: in Staf- 
fordshire where it gives name to a hamlet, 
three miles S.W. of Sutton Coldfield, and in 
(‘o, Dublin in the parish of Donnybrook. 

Of the first W. H. Duignan ‘ Notes on Staf- 
fordshire Place-Names ’ (1902) remarks that 
there is a large hawthorn at the place which 
stands on the boundary of the parishes of 
Sutton Coldfield and Perry Barr and of the 
counties of Stafford and Warwick; also on 
the old London to Chester road. After con- 
fessing ignorance as to its history he 
that ‘‘ Beggar’’ is not to be found in 
A.S. dictionary. The ‘ N.E.D.,’ he 
deals with the word as a M.E. one, under 
‘* Beg,’’ and as of uncertain origin. Mr. 
Duignan, however, thinks that it must be an 
A.S. word, for which he quotes Kemble, Cod. 
Dip, for two citations of ‘‘ Beggares-Thorn ”’ 
in a charter of 975. Further than this he 
does not commit himself. 

In trying to arrive at the meaning of 
‘‘ Beggar ”’ in field-names and place-names it 
is prudent to consider the case of other names 
in which it occurs. Take for example Beg- 
gary in Beds. and Beggarington in Yorks., 
W.R. The former is discussed in Vol. iii. of 
the English Place-Name Society’s publica- 
tions dealing with Beds. and Hunts. 

The first element of Beggary is suggested to 
have been derived from the M.E. Beggere 
‘“‘beggar’’ and the compilers proceed to say 
that presumably a Beggerie is the ‘‘ domain 
of a beggar,’’ descriptive of land so poor 
that its tenants must always be beggars. 
This interpretation appears to fit a piece of 
land which is generally unproductive and 
which was marked by the existence of a soli- 
tary bush. 

Armitage Goodall in ‘ Place-Names of 
South-West Yorkshire’ (1913) merely states 
of Beggarington that it is a hamlet in Harts- 
head parish, and that there is another of the 
same name in Queensberry parish. May it 


says 
any 


says, 


not be the tun of the poor ing or meadow ? 
In Bucks there is a Beggar’s Bridge, which 
in the fifteenth century was called Spitel- 
brigge, suggesting the site of a 
hospital. 
For an interesting discussion of the etymo- 


charitable 
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logy of the word “ Beggar,’’ Dr, A. Smythe 
Palmer’s ‘A Word Collector’s Cabinet’ 
should be consulted. Prof. Weekley, ‘The 
Romance of Words,’ has something of in- | 
terest to say on the derivation and history of 
the word. 

I am unable to say anything about the 
Trish Beggar’s Bush. 

P. B. G. B. has Baytinge Cross Dale in his 
list. It is, perhaps, the initial portion of | 
the name Baytinge which provides the 
puzzle and for which an interpretation is 
required. There is a well-known Northum- 
brian ballad dating back to the sixteenth 
century, ‘The Death of Parcy Reed,’ in 
which these lines occur :— 

They lighted high in Batinghope 
Atween the brown and benty ground. 
Batinghope seems to contain the same word 
as the one mentioned by P. B. G. B. It is 
the name of a place in Redesdale. The Rev. 
J. FE. Hull, vicar of Belford, offers a couple 
of suitable suggestions to explain Bating or, | 
if I am correct in my surmise, of Baytinge. 
It may be derived from Norse Beita grazing 
and eng meadow, or it may have originated 
in Beding, a tether, used when horses were 
‘staked out’? to feed. He thinks this the 
more probable. Either explanation would 
suit a field-name. The other parts of the 

name appear to need no explanation. 
H. Askew. 

Spennymoor. 


(SHRISTIAN NAME EVERILD: CAY-}| 
LEY (clvi. 117).—The particulars given | 

by Mrs. Matrrsy VeERRILL concerning | 
Everild, daughter of John Thornhill, of 
Fixby, Esq., do not agree with those given by 
J. Horsfall Turner, ‘ Biographia Hali-| 
faxiensis,’ vol. i. (1883). | 
From a pedigree given in that publication | 
Everild Wentworth married Sept. 7, 1650, | 
as his second wife, John Thornhill, of Fixby, 
and their daughter Everild married Thomas | 
Horton, of Barkisland, Esq. This Everild | 
was baptized at Hartshead, Sept. 11, 1651. | 
George Thornhill, of Fixby, Esq., bapt. Aug. 
16, 1655, and brother of the above-named | 
Everild, married Mary, daughter and heiress | 
of Thomas Wyvill, of Constable Burton. | 
George Thornhill died suddenly Aug. 19, | 
married Sir | 


| 


1687. Everild, his daughter, 
Arthur Caley, Bart. | 
This is another Everild to add to Mrs. | 
Matrsy VERRILL’s list. 
Caley and Cayley are variations of the | 
same name and they are of Brompton, near 
Pickering, North Riding, Yorks. 





Sir George 
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Cayley, 4th Bart., died in 1791, and he may 
have been the brother of Thomas Maltby’s 
wife. If not, perhaps a brother of Sir 
George was. I have not a Cayley pedigree 
handy so cannot decide. 
H. Askew. 
Spennymoor. 
OCKING OF PEWS (clv. 368, 411, 447; 
clvi, 32, 140).—G.H.’s reference to intra- 
mural burials in Grasmere Church at the 
last quotation may be supplemented by the 
account of a burial in Bellingham Church in 
Northumberland intended as punishment. 
In 1711, William Charlton of the Bower, 
usually called ‘‘ Bowrie,’’ quarrelled with 
Henry Widdrington, of Buteland, concerning 
a horse. As a result of the dispute Wid- 
drington was killed. The victim’s body was 
buried before the door of Charlton’s pew in 
Bellingham Church. 
‘* Bowrie,”’ it is reported, never entered 
the sacred edifice again. 
H. ASKEw. 
Spennymoor. 
OCIETIES POSSESSING MACKS (exlvii. 
301, 342; cxlviii. 142).—The mace 
formerly belonging to Emanuel Hospital is 
now in the Guildhall Museum. 
A. H. W. Fynmore. 
Littlehampton. 
“A MORAL”? (clvi. 1. s.v. ‘ Memorabilia.) 
—See ‘ A Diversity of Creatures ’—‘ The 
Village that Voted’: ‘‘ He’s the Absolutely 
amoral Soul,’’ p. 176, 1917. 
H.W. G. 
‘* DENDER”’ (clvi. 47).—See ‘The Day’s 
Work ’—‘ William the Conqueror’: 
‘“By Jove, it’s a bender of a night,’’ p. 180, 


1898. 
H.W G. 

a (jULAGE 2? ‘(elvi. 10; 52, 85; 157, 177).--1 

have forgotten to say that this word is 
the exact surname of Mr. Coolidge, Ex-Presi- 
dent of the United States of America. “ir. 
Watter Jonnson (p. 85) has shown that it is 
pronounced Coolage in Dorsetshire. More- 
over, the suffix -age becomes -idge in English 
names. Thus Savage is pronounced Savidge, 
even in London, and can be so written as a 


surname. 
8. O. Appy. 
38, Orsett Terrace, W.2. 
(RANBOURNE RIVER (clvi. 9, 53, 99, 
J 178).—Referring to the enquiry with re- 
gard to the above buried river, the following 
note by Chance Newton appeared in The Era. 
He says :— 
Turning swiftly down St. Martin’s Lane the 
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Cran runs under the New Theatre, and the 
Duke of York’s Theatre—it then feeds 
fountains in Trafalgar Square, and you 
see the Cran pouring into the Thames 
the middle of the House of Lords. 


about 
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the | 
will | 


Can any reader verify these facts and give 


authorities ? 
WuLcko, 
N.W.1. 


C. TYNDALL 


7, Blandford Square, London, 


BEQUESTS OF SLAVES: LIVINGSTON | 


(clv. 466).—Regarding the list of slaves, 
1818, at Jamaica, and the occurrence of the 
name Livingston, possibly the following may 
account for this: Philip Livingston, 4th 
lord of Livingston Manor, on the Hudson 
River, New York, married Sarah Johnston, 
of Jamaica, West Indies. Philip Livingston 
died in 1787, leaving issue. Is it not possible 
that there were Livingstons, of Jamaica, re- 
lated to the Livingston Manor family ? 

D. M: V. 
KE ATS’S ‘ODE TO A NIGHTINGALE’ 

(clvi. 65).—‘‘ I feel heart-ache and numb- 
ness, not thro’ envy . but because I am 
too happy in thy happiness (shown by the 


fact, or consisting in the fact) that thou 
singest, &c.”’ Or is this more helpful ? 


‘ Obtorpesco, non quia felicitas tua invidiae 
mihi, sit sed quod nimium me felicem facit, 
qua felicitate permota . .. cantas.’’ S. 


If the four lines ‘‘ That thou . singest ’ 


be taken as a Noun Clause in apposition to | fad 
|} Tink 


happiness,’? the meanine would be 


‘ thy 
The poet is intoxicated by the 


quite clear. 


bird’s song, and is carried away by an ecstasy | 


of joy, longing to share its ‘‘ ease’’ and for- 
get the sorrow of humanity. 


W. J. Harpine. 
S.P.E. 


Lyme Regis. 
We have recently been shown by the S 


how many facts and ideas there are for which | 


we lack words; the passage quoted at the 
reference by E. M. B. seems to show how 
lacking we also are—compared, too, with 


Greek or Latin—in grammatical or syntactic 
devices. ‘‘ That thou, etc.’’ stands in 
position to ‘‘ Happiness’”’ as an amplifying 
substantival clause which, in either Greek or 
Latin, could have been neatly and unmistake- 
ably rendered in two or three different ways. 


ap- | > ° = 
| several funny passages of different 
| which the following, 


The stanza resembles a classical sentence in | 
its demand upon one to follow the structure | 


closely. 

SWIFT AND STELLA: ICONOGRAPHY | 
(clvi. 155).—There are two oil pictures of 

her in the National Gallery, Dublin: (1) 


h 


attributed to Charles Jervas; 
known. 


J. ARDAGH. 


(2) artist un- | 


| forgotten as 


| de picted is purely 
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John Gay’s London. By William Henry 
Irving. (Harvard University Press: Oxford 
University Press: £1 7s. net). 

N CLOSING this pleasant book one asks 


oneself which is most to be admired in it, 
the writer’s industry, or his good eye for the 
picturesque, or his kindly humanity. Perhaps, 
after all, the first has it. For we have here 
selection from a vast amount of reading in 
well as famous works, and ‘hint, 
in comparisons and tracing of origins, of con- 
siderable familiarity with times and letters 
beyond the days of Queen Anne. The London 
the London of literature— 
and, in the maia, of satirical literature. It is 
brought before our eyes by means of copious 
quetations, and our author is nowise to blame 
if much ot what is quoted proves to be of very 
second-rate quality. His arrangement of his 
material is, in its broad outlines, and allowing 
for some notable omissions, effective: six chap- 
ters respectively on ‘ The Town, Gay, and Grub 
Street;’ ‘ London in Classical Types; ‘ Trivia 
and the Life of the Streets;’ ‘The Rake;’ 
“Amusements;’ and * Vignettes of Street and 
River.’ Within the bounds of each chapter 
things sometimes become a little tangled up, 
but ‘perhaps that fact serves to create all the 


truer an impression of the gaily coloured yet 
rough; the solidly- established dirty, noisy, 
and even childish-seeming London, which the 


wits of Gay’s time loved, enjoyed and derided. 
It could not be expected that any diligence 
in hunting through contemporary verse would 
much new matter of fact to add to our 
knowledge of the kennels and the 
of the coffee-houses and the ‘ Beggar’s 


common 
Mohocks, 


Opera’ and all the other things appertaining; 
and Mr. Irving may be mildly reproached for 


material in rather a 
superficial way which in places actually 
suggests haste. Yet there is use in having 
matters one is well acquainted with collected 


having dealt with his 


together, re-shuffled as it were, made fresh by 
fresh juxtapositions ; while, for those to 
whom the subject is new a comprehensive, 


lively account like this should be welcome 
and useful. Mr. Irving, when he allows him- 
self to break forth into criticism of poetry, 
leans towards laudation. We observed, also, 
kinds, of 
from a footnote to a 
remark in the text about “ poets turning from 
society to nature,” may serve as a specimen: 
‘How old are some of the new ideas! Young 
knew all about sermons in stones. See ‘‘ Love 
of Fame’ (1728), Poems, IL., 67: The 
illustrations are interesting; but note of theii 


| origin should have been provided, 


| 
le 
| 
} 
| 


| Rays of Memory. 


By Marcus Beza. (Dent and 
Sons. 6s. net). 
HOSE who are occupied with Eastern Europe 
will like to make a note of this little book of 
sketches by the Roumanian lecturer in London 
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University. They are, in part, autobiographi- 
cal; and throughout the reader is held in 
close personal touch with the author, for 
which are not trom his own life are 
strongly imbued with the same spirit which 
animates those which are. It seems to us that 
the form, and the style of handling, owe 
something to Chekhov — but what short stories 
ov sketches now-a-days do noty Yet we 
mention this to emphasize a difference; we 
here touch themes and issues outside Chekhov’s 
methods the deep national difference comes 
out the more strongly. The happy way in 
which the charm of place is conveyed, and 
the good effect of the introduction of the 
‘Turkish element may be specially mentioned. 


Kighteenth 


scenes 


By Frederick 
6d. net). 
pleasant ease, and drawn 
quite obviously from a _ great store of 
familiar, well-digested knowledge, the — six 
which form this book make the best 
short and modern introduction to eighteenth 
century France that we have come = across. 
The points from which to view the scene are 
well chosen. We have first the strange career 
of John Law, whose schemes and their recep- 
tion in France throw light into many curious 
places both of tashion and of finance; and 
then a full, substantial, but lively account of 
the reaction of France to political and social 
from England. ere we think the 
figure of Horace Walpole has got a_ little 
“out.” ‘The next following is one of 
the best in the book a discussion of Coyer, 
of writings on behalf of the long-forgotten 
poorer classes of the country and, by way of 
that, <liscussion also of the state of French 
poverty. Coyer is hardly so well known to the 
cvereral reader as he ought to be, so that 
apart from its good workmanship the actual 
value of this essay as infoimation deserves ‘to 
be noted. Voltaire, inevitably, makes con- 
stant appearance—thus far fugitive, but now 
we come to two essays in which he plays the 
predominant part—tirst that on the contest 
with Fréron, and then a paper on Playhouses 
which begins with an amusing description of 
the first performance of ‘* Sémiramuis.’’—It is 
a minor matter, but we find the alternate use 
ef the names “Arouct” and “ Voltaire ”’ 
rather irritating.—Professor Green’s view ot 
Voltaire noticeably well-balanced, but at tle 
same time fresh and suggestive, is conveyed 
largely by a happy and pointed use of 
narrative. Fréron, too, is well studied boti 
as an individua! character and as Voltaire’s 
antagonist. The concluding on the 
Censorship — again a happy choice of subject 
— illustrates searchingly the curious situation 
of literature and of thought — in relation both 
to the State and to the practical everyday life 
of all who were interested in them — which 
had developed by the latter half of the 
eighteenth century. These decades in France 
might provide the palmary examples for any 
cne who should design to write a history of 


Century France. 


C. Green. (Dent and Sons, 7s. 


Saag with a 
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the effect of friction on the production of 
books. We hope Professor Green will give 
us more essays of this kind. 


An English Prosody on Inductive 
Sir George Young, Bart. 
University Press, 15s. net). 

A SATISFACTORY review of this original 

fi ‘and interesting book would have to go 

deep into detail — too deep for the possibilities 
of a short review. One main point around 
which it is all collected is the establishment 
by Chaucer, and the development by succeeding 
poets, of the “ cinquepace ”—which is what 
Sir George Young calls the five-foot line, basis 
of English blank verse and of the heroic 
couplet. Development is principally condi- 
tioned by the need of avoiding monotony, and 
is worked out by means both of the shifting of 
and of interventions, according to 
various schemes, of more than one unstressed 
between the stressed syllables. The most 
interesting line of argument is that tending to 
show the ‘‘cinquepace’’ at the origin of 
several forms of verse with which it is not 
generally associated, and the most useful of 
the conclusions is that which, in a new form 
and with some new reasons, once more claims 
verse as subject of the ear rather than of the 
eye. The lover of poetry will find many 
interesting estimations: thus, we were glad 
to see appreciation of Cowper’s blank verse. 

The most notable chapter is that entitled 

‘Shakespeare as a Metrist” in which some 

study is made of Shakespeare’s use of stress- 

shift play by play, and suggestions, in the 
light of that, offered for the emendation of 
seme difficult lines. A large proportion of the 
book invites dispute, and yet there is such 


Lines. By 
(Cambridge 


stress, 


| a penetrating quality in its analyses and in its 


general treatment of verse that even those who 
cannot agree with it must rise from consider- 
ing it with some new insight into and some 
fresh feeling, too, for the power and music of 
English poetry. 
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We cannot undertake to queries 
privately. 

The Publisher will be pleased to forward 
free specimen copies of ‘N and Q.’ to any 
addresses of friends which readers may like 
to send to him. 

Wuen sending a letter to be forwarded to 
another contributor, correspondents are re- 
quested to put in the top left-hand corner of 
the envelope the number of the page of 
‘N. & Q. to which the letter refers. 

When answering a query, or referring to an 
article which has already appeared, corres- 
pondents are requested to give within paren- 
theses—immediately after the exact heading— 
the numbers of the series, volume, and page 
at which the contribution in question is to be 
found. 
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Press, Ltd., at their Offices, 20, High Street. 


High Wycombe, in the County of Bucks. 





